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And the puff of a dunce, he mistakes it for fame. 
Goldsmith. 


Messrs. Editors, 

THE perusal of the remarks on the subject of style, in the 
14th and 15th numbers of your paper, gave me great pleasure. 
They exhibit much good sense and deserve to be well consid- 
ered by all whose business it is to wield the pen. While it is 
very certain that the mode of writing there pointed out, is the 
best and most useful mode, if the exhibition and illustration of 
truth be the important object of composition; it is equally 
certain that this is not the style of writing adapted ad captan- 
dum vulgus, and therefore is not that, which will be used by 
him whose only object is a momentary popularity with the 
great mass of readers. | 

Qutnctilian has laid it down as an important rule that a wri- 
ter should on all occasions not only express himself so as to be 
clearly understood, but also so as to render it impossible for 
any one to suppose him to mean any thing different from what 
he really means. ‘This is indeed a golden rule where the ob- 
ject is to convey ideas ; but when the great aim is to be admir- 
ed and to set people agape, I am bold to say that perspicuity 
should be studiously avoided. Mankind always think there is 
something great in whatever is mysterious or unintelligible. 
A very striking illustration of this truth came to my knowledge 
a few days since, and that you may not suppose me to be talk- 
ing at random, you shall have it. Messrs. A***** and H**** 
are two eminent advocates in a neighbouring city. Mr. A. is 
a gentleman of a powerful mind, and possesses the rare facyl- 
ty of presenting every subject in its clearest and strongest 
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light. He always divests his topic of every thing extraneous, 
and then gives you a plain common-sense view of it. His 
speeches are distinguished for classical chasteness of imagery, 
and his phraseology is the simple unornamented language of 
elevated conversation; he is also remarkable for a strict ad- 
herence to nature in his tones and gestures. By him every 
subject is stript of its intricacies, as witha magic wand. Mr. 
H. on the other hand, “ outsteps the modesty of nature” in 
all his*movements. Whatever he does, is done with much 
bluster and parade. He makes a great swell and on all oc- 
casions seems to be mounted on stilts. His sentiments are 
' puffed off by such splendid imagery, and wrapped up in such 
an overwhelming abundance of hard and high-sounding words, 
that for the moment almost any one would be apt to suppose 
there was something astonishingly fine about them all. But 
when scrutinized, the imposition vanishes like the evanescent, 
though brilliant colours of a soap-bubble. 

These gentlemen were a short time since engaged together 
ina very important case, and both addressed the jury with all 
the ability they are capable of exerting. After the argument 
was finished, a plain countryman, coming out of court, ex- 
claimed in the honesty ofhis heart, “‘ oh, this Mr. H. is a great 
speaker. Now Mr. A. talked right on just as other folks do; 
I could understand every thing he said, and knew just what he 
meant by every word ; | followed him through the whole of 
his reasoning, and for my part I don’t see why every body else 
can’t say just what he did, and as welltoo. But how different 
is it with Mr. H.; there are but few men who can compre- 
hend his views ; no, no, every thing he says is away up in the 
clouds ; you might as well attempt to mount up to them, as to 
fly with him. Tl warrant you there was not a dozen men in 
court that could follow the train of his argument ; aye, he’s a 
deep thinker—he’s a very great man.” 

T could not help thinking to myself that it is indeed difficult 
to understand one, who does not understand himself; and to 
follow “the train of an argument,” when there isnone. But 
the possibility of either of these being the reason why some 
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men are always so very profound, is apt toescape most minds ; 
and few who do not know from painful experience the difficul- 
ties of head work, are at all capable of estimating the great- 
ness of the atchievement of the man, who can on all subjects 
think clearly and connectedly, and then express himself with 
perspicuity and accuracy, so as to give to others an exact copy 
ofhis own ideas. Such a person will howeyer in the end gain 
the approbation of the discerning and discriminating ; but he 
must not expect the plaudits of the rabble. There is manya 
circle, in which the masterly effusions of Chatham would pass 
unnoticed, while the meretricious rant of Orator Phillips would 
be pronounced inimitable eloquence. 

Facility of style is a quality as much to be avoided as per- 
spicuity by the man, whose leading object it is to seem to be 
great to the mass of readers. This ‘remark is worthy of par- 
ticular consideration, especially by such as would be thought 
very weighty and profound reasoners. —There are few charac- 
teristics in which the productions of authors differ more, than 
in the ease with which they convey their sentiments. You 
will find here and there one who possesses this excellence in 
such perfection that he can discuss any subject—though ever 
so perplexing, and pass through any train of reasoning—though 
ever so intricate and extended, with as much dexterity and 
ease as a robust and skilful fencer brandishes his sword ; and 
those who think it so easy a thing to succeed in this quality of 
style, would upon experiment probably find themselves very 
much in the situation of the person, who, entirely unacquainted 
with the exercise, should unwittingly seize the sword; and, on 
attempting to go through with the same maneevvres, prove him- 
self to be quite inadequate to the task. But in the unskilful 
performance of such an one, the difficulties of the undertaking 
would be so strikingly and clearly manifested, that ignorant 
by-standers would on this very account more applaud him, 
than the experienced person, who had gone through with the 
thing as if it was no effort at all. It is thus that skill in writ- 
ing is apt to be undervalued; and he who has spent much 
time in acquiring real excellencies of style must not be surprised 
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if he is sometimes spoken of by the multitude, as writing just 
as any body might write, who should make the attempt. 

What the man, who composes with skill and precision intro- 
duces as a mere circumstance or snugly places in some bye- 
corner of a sentence, ordinary writers elevate to the dignity 
of a distinct formal four-cornered proposition, or of a new and 
rare discovery. Things and events to whioh he merely al- 
ludes as already known to everybody, they will state at full 
length. By him many a valuable sentiment is dropt incidental- 
ly to.appearance and entirely without parade, while many 
writers feel disposed to have every thing that bears any tolera- 
ble resemblance to a thought, ceremoniously ushered in with a 
first or secondly, and this kind of preface is sometimes in the 
same piece extended to even a fourteenthly or fifteenthly. 
What he, who culls and arranges his ideas with dexterity, 
would have expressed in half a dozen sentences ; they spread 
out into as many paragraphs, thus evincing themselves from 
lack of skill unable to accomplish what Swift attributed in his 
own case to lack of leisure, when he pithily said to a corres- 
pondent: the want of time is my apology for not writing a 
shorter letter. This dilating spinning-out mode of composi- 
tion carries with it however a very imposing air, and often ac- 
complishes wonders with “the many,” who estimate the ex- 
cellence of a thing more by its bulk, than by its quality. But 
be this as it may, I rejoice that we have in your paper evi- 
dence that the Editors are determined to aim at the possession 
of those old-fashioned qualities of good writing—perspicuity 
of arrangement, facility of expression, and precision of thought 
—notwithstanding the possibility of the work’s being under- 
valued and even becoming unpopular on this account. That 
you may persevere and succeed in so laudable a course is the 
sincere wish of A FRIEND. 


Messrs. Epitors, 
BEING decidedly friendly to your paper, and having occa- 
sionally heard some severe remarks concerning it; I sought 
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and sought in vain—for the motives of these remarks, until 
accident produced a discovery : as. |.was returning home the 

other evening across the green, I observed in the path a piece 
of paper, which upon examination by the light of the moon, f 

found neatly folded, as if prepared for a file. Opening it, I 

saw it was written out in a strong legible hand—the lines at 
equal distances—regularly divided into paragrapbs—and 
evidently in the mechanical part, a laboured composition. 
With considerable curiosity I perused it when I came to my 
lodgings—and from some remarks incidentally dropped, I am 
led to believe that it is one of a series of weekly letters which a 
Gentleman is writing toa young lady on the subject of Educa- 
tion. From the tone of authority it assumes I should think 
that he is not her suitor. But why he should write when he re- 
sides in the same place (forit seems they are both inhabi- 
tants of our city,) the letter furnishes no means of determining. 
This however need not excite any surprise, when it is recol- 
lected that a French Marquis used frequently to bid his fair- 
one good morning that he might go home and have the plea- 
sure of writing to her ; and that Bonaparte was wont to re- 
quire a hebdomadal Epistle from Madame De Genliseven when 
she resided in a building adjoining the palace.—The first part 
of this letter relates to some general topics of conduct in which 
he enforces the importance of endeavouring to gain the respect 
of our acquaintance rather than their affection—their admi- 
ration, rather than their love. o 

The last section of his Epistle he commences thus: “ You 
asked me, my dear friend, why I was so severe, the other 
evening, in my remarks on the ‘ Microscope ?? I will tell 
you, and the rather, because I shall by doing so, present you 
with motives for adopting the same severity of criticism when 
you are called upon todeclare your opinion concerning the 
publications whose merits may be the subjects of discussion in 
your presence. 
I assume it as a maxim, ([ use the word in a philosophical 

sense, making maxim to mean the same in morals, that axiom 
means in Euclid, which you are now studying)—I assume it I 
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say a5 2 maxim, that one of the highest objects of our exist- 
ence inthis world is to gain reputation. To this should we 
have reference in all our actions,and whatever is best suited to 
gain this, best deserves our regard. 

Now the mind is the standard of the man, and whatever 
tends to give others an exalted idea of our intellectual pow- 
ers, gains for us the reputation which is so desirable. 

Pursuing a regular chain of consécutive thought, I shall 
clearly prove to you that severe criticism tends to give others 
an exalted idea of our intellectual powers, and thus contri- 
butes to that grand object of pursuit—reputation. 

When a work like the Microscope is made the subject of 
conversation, we must either 

1. Attempt an analysis of the work and then display its 
beauties and its defects ; or 

2. We may bestow unqualified approbation ; or 

3. We may bestow unqualified censure. 

I can show to you clearly that it is inexpedient for common 
minds to attempt to analyze a literary production in a mixed 
circle. The work of analysis is a cool exercise of the judgment 
and does notcallintoactive operation, either the feelings or the 
imagination, and cannot therefore be favourable to the exhibi- 
tion of eloquence ; for how is it possible to be eloquent when 
one is obliged to stop and examine the ideas he is about to pro- 
duce—to break them up into parts and bring them out by 
piece-meal ?—Mr. Locke (an author which | shall wish you to 
read, when you have completed your course in natural sci- 
ence) has fully shown that absolute propositions, that is, good 
round assertions, and not those which have been narrowed 
down by this discriminating process—are the proper materials 
of eloquence. Look at Mr. ******; he converses without 
fancy or feeling, and though logically correct, he excites no 
interest ; and the reason is, that his mind is engaged in split- 
ting up his ideas. Now think of Mr. *******, who never trou- 
bles himself with making these minute distinctions, but con- 
demns or approves in the gross ;~did you ever mark his ele- 
gant-selection of words ? ‘How he crowns all his nouns with a_ 
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orilliant tiara of adjectives, and with what a gracefal flourish 
all his periods are turned; he resembles some athletic stu- 
dent who drives the foot-ball before him with such fury that 
all the others stand as spectators, afraid to come in contact 
with him. Now if this last mentioned gentleman should at- 
tempt to analyze his ideas—they would all evaporate. He 
had better preserve them in the shape of unqualified asser- 
tions, because they will then apply as well to one book as to 
another; and this surely is a vast advantage, and a saving of 
labour in the acquisition of ideas. I am sensible that the com- 
pany are not enlightened by his remarks, but you may ob- 
serve that they all pay him the tribute of admiration. 

Having fairly proved—both by reasoning from cause to ef- 
fect, and from effect to cause—the folly of attempting any 
nice discrimination in conversation; itis clear, that when we 
are remarking concerning any work, we should use either 
the unqualified Janguage of praise or of censure. 

In pursuance of my design, I shall next prove that it i 
dangerous to make use of unqualified language of approbation. 
Whenever you extol any production very highly, you virtual- 
ly say, that it is superiour to what you yourself could pro- 
duce, and thus in fact assert your own inferiority as a writer. 
You should therefore rather imitate the Indian of the western 
forest, who when shewn any of the works of art in our cities, 
never expresses any admiration, because by so doing he con- 
fesses the superiority of the Whites. But if you should find it 
necessary, in order to fall in with the general opinion, to be- 
stow some commendation ; you should deal it out very sparing- 
ly, as did Gray, who when speaking of that exquisite produc. 
tion, the Castle of Indolence, remarked, that it had ‘ some 
good lines.’ Now by this faint praise, Gray was able to cre- 
ate the impression that he was capable of writing a much bet- 
ter poem himself. 

You may now I think see the propriety of adopting the lan- 
euage of indiscriminate censure in remarks concerning most of 
the publications of the day :—You will thus be able to con- 
vince others that your taste is elevated; that you are saga- 
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cious in the discovery of faults ; that your own mind ig rich in 
ideas on the subject in question, compared with the mind of the 
author—and at the same time, by being free from the embar- 
rassments of analysis, be able to speak with force and compass. 
Thus you may perceive my motives for making use of the lan- 
guage of unqualified censure when speaking of the merits of 
the Microscope, and that my severity does not spring from any 
dislike to it, or from any sincere desire to. hinder its circula- 
tion.—I would advise you to pursue the same course, and for 
the same reasons.”? 

Such, gentlemen, are the principles, and such is the con- 
duct of the gigantic critics, who fall pell-mell upon every new 
work that appears. One is at a loss to say whether they are 
most to be pitied, or despised. Your well-wisher, 

| STREPHON. 
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For the Microscope. 
On the sudden death of a young lady. 


IF in this vale of human life— 
Where thorns so much abound— 
The lilly rear its lonely head, 
Or fragrant rose be found ; 
Ab ! why with bis relentless hand 
Must Death so quickly come— 
Snatch from our sight the lovely fow’s 
And hide it in the tomb ? 


Alas! the rose’s tender bud— 
The lily’s gentle form 
But ill sustain the wiairy blast 
Of sublunary storm, 
Kind, then, the icy hand of Death— 
Tho’ terror with him flies— 
Who bears that tender flow’ret home, 
And plants it,in the skies. 
MENeEvavs. 





